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THE ‘NUTSHEL L. 
i A TALE 

(From * Thomason’ « German Miscellany.”’ ) 

SLIGH PF: did aimost infinitely slender are 
the threads of the spider, or the webof the silk- 
worm ; but infinitely more slender are those 
threads by which the fates of mankind are con- 
nected and entangled. ‘This truth was long o- 
verlooked by our writers of novels and roman- 
ces; and even now it cannot be superfluous to 
relate the story of a young man, who was bro’t 
to infamy and ruin by a nutshell. 

Berndorf was a youth of ardor and sensibility, 





- . : * | 
with the purest principles of religion and prob- 


ity ; the most honorable of men towards his 
friend, and towards his mistress ; for both of 
whow he would have sacrificed, upon a proper 
oce.sion, both his fortune and his life. 

Wie was returned from the University of Got- 
tenyen, witha head fof philosophy, and a 


fairand good. Inatown suchas D........... for 
the trabellishment of which Nature had pro- 


Maucelwernrdiy Car ming giris, it gees Antpossit| w 


ble for a heart so tenttei 
mzin long unsubdued. Two nymphs strove for 
its dominion, and he hesitated a considerable 
time between them.—Amelia Mildau, fair, gen- 
tle, young, and rch, with faultless manners and 


unblemished reputation, contended for the prize | 


with Julia Hilmer, equal in fortune, much fair- 
er, but less amiable, mild, and good. ‘The one 
allured by her sweetness and sensibility ; the 
other dazzled by the power of her wit. ‘The 
quiet and retirement of a country life appeared 
to be fitted forthe temper of Amelia, while that 
of Julia would have suited a metropolis. 

Berndorf was long undetermined ; like the 

Falstaff of Shakespeare, he would willing ly 
have taken both ; the one for Sundays and fes S 
tivals, the other for every-day comforts of life : 
but his better sense at length declared for A- 
melia. He first sued for, and obtained her 
friendship ; then went a step further, and secur- 
ed her love ; so that he was now looked upon 
as her acknowledged bridegroom ; and nothing 
was wanting to the union, but the death of his 
predecessor in office, and his own advancemen 
to fill the post. ‘Though he was daily advanc- 
ing in her good graces, he still thought his pro- 
gress was too slow ; till at last, after one of his 
colleagues had been so obliging as to make way 
for him, he had the extatic felicity of hearing 
Amelia, his Amelia’s own lips, fix the month 
following as the time of their union. 

Once on a sultry afternoon in summer, tired 


with the drudgery and formalities of business, 
he hurried for refreshment to the society of his 
beloved, and found her quite alone at an open 
window, where she was employed with a book, 
and at intervals with opening some hazle nuts 
that lay before her. ‘She received him in the 
tenderest manner ; he sat lone, leaning on her 
arm, talking of his passion, of her merit, and 
her charms, of @ thow$and feelings known only 
to themselves, of a thonsand prospects and pro- 
jects for futurity, ataof ai) those pleasing recol- 
lections, which were connected with the begin- 
ning of their acquainwanc e. 

W holly engrossed with his own feeiings, and 
such favorite topics of discourse, he snatched 
up, without knowing phewnliiie a handful of 
nutshells, and threw them out of the window. 

“ What are you dmg, Berndorf '” cried A- 
melia instantly ; ethrown them upon 
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“heart sill fuller of enthusiasm for all that was | 


| 


4s Berndort’s to re! 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| long had ‘an ill- W 
| 


“ veu hav 
somebody’s head.”—* J should be sorry for 
that,” answered he smiling, and went directly | 
to the window ; but a w tack with great sur- 
and precipitati:n, forhe saw there two 
ladies standing benea! | it, end gaging u up, A- 
mella, wh 


 paess: 38 to the 


Berndorf, for this infaace of your civility + it 


was quite novel, angdse | much ‘th © more snge- | 
»s afraid that I sheuid | 


nious. You was pep 
not otherwise have oker rved your amiable com- 
panion.” ; 

“ Itis the voice df Julia Hilmer,” cried A- 
melia, in a tone of fre hitterest vexation. “oA 
pretty exploit yoyheve just now comupitted, 
you thoughtless, rash. triflit ng fellow. She has 

s both, and will undoubt- 
tended affront.” Bern- 


if to u 
ed look upon it ag an im 
dorf employed all his eloquence to restore = 
mistress to her wonte: dte emper and composure 


and when he was b 
micht beep anc his purpose, he was inter- 
mupterk byt the entran ’s Waiting maid. 
She, who wasa great favor te with her mistress 
had be chance bee 1 starsline at the house coor, 
whenthe noseef Julia had been so unlue kily as- 
saulted: and she now related all the sncers, 
ase and sarcasms, Which Julia cither uttered, 

*might-have uttered. 

The rage of Amelit: increased at every word. 
It was if vain he assured her that what was said 
by suci, a mad cap zs Julia was of ne conse- 
quence. She continusd in the same passionate 
humor, andat iast ordered him to ¢o citec tly to 
Julia, and to take the blame of the whole mat- 
ter upon himself. It was however with the 


innin 


1 to hope that he 
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rreatest reluctance, and With asecret grudge at 
| his once so much beloved Amclia, that | he went 
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i cured him on her 


——— 
to wait upon her former rival. Julia seemed 
at first sight a good deal surprised at the sight 
of 2 man, to whose visits she had how been long 
unaccustomed ; but being a true mistress in the 
art of diss ‘mulation, recovered herself immedi-« 
ately, received him with the most distingu shed 
politeness, listened with a gracious smile to his 
stammering apology, assured him that it was 
already halt forgotten, and wholly forgiven, and 
desired him very courteously to be seated.— 
Berndorf soon found Julia’s conversation so a- 
greeable, that half an hour flew as quickly away 
usaminute. Meanwhile Julia’s father came 
into the room, and intreated him to Stay to dine 
ner; and though Berndorf offered to excuse 
himself as wishing to take leave of Amelia, who 
Was going to see a sick aunt in the country, Ju- 
ia employed so many intreaties, and so much 
aieey on the scr upulous punctuality of the 
i\cnder swain, that at last he yielded and staid. 
More guests soon made their appearance ; 


ic entertainment was splendid ; 
celient ; 


Julia. 


the wnes ex- 
and Berndorf seated pur posely next to 
She had a already laid down a very arty) 
ee and by a mixture of true amithfalse wit 
ba iatias + 
esplendor Ue the dres tre PEM, Ets, 
very late in the afternoon, dinner wF- ende¢, wag 
they rose from table. Borndorf aggin reco! Wet 
ed Amelia; and, though araity to a short 
walk after their coffec, politely though firmly 
declined the invitation. 
He was scarcely got into the open air, 
he felt the wel; 


ten 
eht of the rash action he had cem- 
mitted. He arrived ut the habitation of Alme- 
lia, and finding from the maid that he had de- 
layed her journey, he flew up stairs to make his 
apology Here ke commitied @new fauit, ra- 
ther than submit to do penance for the first ; 
and endeavored to conceal the true cause of his 
stay under the pretence of some business of im- 
portance His artifice, however, wus soon dis- 
covered, end Amelia, irritated by his attempt 
to deceive her, orders him abruptly to withdraw. 

Vhule he hesitates to obey, she hurries into an 

adjoining apartment ; and, going down stairs by 
a private passage, steps into the carriage, and 
| with a quickness sufficient to prevent 
her being foilowed. 

Berndorf hastens cut of the house, gre: oe 
mortified ; and, while passing along over th 
bridge, falis in with a company of well dre: sselh 
women, Who prove tobe the dinner party hie had 
yust left. ntment at the Jate conduct 
of Amelia arrayed Julia in double charms: she, 
though aircady provided with an attendant, se- 
other hand, and her whole 
discourse was arain directed tohim. While 
they were thus conversing ‘and walking alen~ 
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carriage drove up behind them 3 they looked 
up, and Julia exclimed, “ ‘There is your Miss 
Mildau ! quick, of with your hat, Mr. Cela- 
don.” It was indeed but too surely Amelia.— 
She had taken up a female friend, and loitered 
afew minutes with her: her road then lay a- 
cross the brides ; she knew Berndorf at a con- 
siderable distance, and, putting on one of the 
most scornful glances her mild countenance: 
could assume. leaned out of the carriage, and 
said to him as she drove past, “I am glad to see 
vou in such good compeny; I will keep the 
promise | made you at parting.” 

« Docs every thing then conspire for my 
destruction 2?” exclaimed Berndorf, torgetting 
where he was. “ For your destruction !” ask- 
ed Julia hastily ; “how can that be, my dear 
friend? Have you hed any quarre: with Ame- 
lia? Not I hope on my account.” ge ld 

By degrees the sprightliness and wit of his 
compan on dispelled the clouds that surrounded 
him ; he fell into that extravagent vivacity that 
is commonly adopted to conceal vexation, and 
encouraged Jul a toemploy every faculty itor 
the recovery of the ineitive. 

She invited him at parting to attend her the 
next day to the theatre. Berndorf was but too 
sensible of the new passion that was spring'ng 
up in his bosom, and honest enough to acknow- 
ledge that it was hisduty tocheck it in the bud; 
nevertheless, his inward dissatisfaction, his re- 
spect forthe rules of politeness, and his own in- 
clination, got the On leaving the thea- 
ere. he was again askec; as if wholly by chance, 
to be of the perty to-morrow for an airing + he 
made Julia half a promise to come ; and, after 
Walking ap) and Gown in his chamber for 0ws 


better. 


by 5 
arsed Continued to play the 


same part, With a few slight variations, for six 
or seven divs, 


(, 70 be concluded in our next. ) 
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ROTZEBUE. 

Korzeavr, the celebrated German Dramat- 
ist, was born at Weimar, in Saxony; a city 
which has long been considered as the most re- 
fined in Germany, as far as relates to the man- 
ners of the inhabitants. It is atpresent famous 
for ‘ts seminary for the education of young men 
of rank, affording the students the double ad- 
vantage of acquiring the most extenSive erudi- 
tion, and of improving their manners by a con- 
stant intercourse with the Courtof the reigning 
Duke, one of the most polished at this time in 
{urope. Kotzebue’s predilection for the Dra- 
ma displayed itself while he was very young ; 
for in his youth, he not only wrote, but perform- 
ed in several private theatres, though, we be- 
lieve, he never appeared on any public stage. 
MWe was educated under the celebrated Profes- 
sor Musccus, and early betook himself to the 
profession of the law, which he practised with 
considerable success, filling various eminent 
stations, till aplength he became President of 
the High College of Justice in the Russian 
province of Livonia, where, at his leisure mo- 
ments, he wrote many of his dramatic works 





he cabils of a powerful party in Livonia, who 
envied his superior talents, compelled him, af- 
ter-some years, to resign his protessional siiua- 
tion ; when, fortunately for the admirers of ge- 





nius and jearning, he resolved to devote him- 
seli entirely to liverary pursuits, and according~- 
ly repaired to the Court of Vienna, where he 
yas snortly aiterwards appointed Dramatist and 
Director of the Imperial Theatre ; an office 
which he has ever since filled with pleasure to 
himself, and the highest satisfaction to the Lm- 
peror, under whom he has been thus honorably 
employed. 
—— +o 


We the following judicious strictures on 
Rousseau’s much admired novel of Evoisa, from the 


Letters of Mrs. West to a Young Jfan.—As this novel 


select 


has probably been into the hands of seme of our rea- 
ders, and may fall into those of others, these re- 
| marks will tend in some degree to enable them prop- 
perly to appreciate its merits, 





«“ OPEN indelicacy, and warm licentious descrip- 
tions, though not the general characteristic of our 
pernicious Writings, are yet too liequent to jJusuty our 
pretensions to purity ; and, perhaps, if ail the passages 
ihat so ofiend were selected trom the numerous com- 
| positions of the present day, they would be found to 

equal in profligacy of sentiment the more gross expres- 
sicis Wiuch vccur in the writers of the age of Charles 
the Second. «ut the greatest danger to a young per- 
son arises trom that contusion of the names and neture 
of vice and virtue, whichis ) szxgudar and alarming 
characteristic of the perverted moratists of these times. 
The general turn of Germa} dramas and novels is 
marked by this feature ; and it is a distinguishing, tho’ 
nicely concealed, trait of a weil-written, but paradoxi- 
cal and highly dungerous, Wrk of Rousseau’s. In the 
new Eloisa you see a woms, who is cescrited to be a 
modei of pel jection in mindand heart, voluntarily, and 
ere’. shout temptation sbi ting to prostitution ; 
not trom weaderke<s;, but figitiai. ussio.w awvhich is al- 
| Ways described Ro be thé eheet or overHowinzy purity, 
| virtue, and hovior. With a heart full of the mitxgse of 

her lover, she gives her poltited person to a cuaben’ ; 
who kmowtng her previous hisconduct and present it- 
fatuscion, perseveres in demajding her trom her father ; 
persuaded, that what is gene@ally esteemed infamous in 
a woman, Wos, in Julia, a mirk of superior Mutue. It 
is also virtue und prudence, and wisdom too, for this 
husband to invite the lover ot his wife to reside in his 
furni!y , to leave them purposey in the most dangerous 
situations, and to encourage ‘hat intercourse which 
must fan the flame that he knew to be unsubdued.— 
Afier some pleasing scenes of eegant retirement, and 
some good lessons of domestic conduct introduced to 
perplex our judgments, and to cenciliate our affection 
for vicious Characters, Juha succeeds in platonising 
her own aflections, and in making her tyrannical fa- 
ther, her romantic friend, and her phlegmatic husband, 
as much attached to her lover as herself. She then 
dies, as inconsistently as she lived. Her disease is a 
fever, which itis weil known affects the intellects, and 


debilitates the frame more than any other disease ; but 
she argues, dresses, eats, smiles, decorates her apart- 


ments, and continues, on the whole, a most entertain- 


‘} 
Yr 


epee bespe: ion, e551 at last to hivaself, “Or s) 





| ed strength of mind; and 


ing companion. Rousseau gives us to understand that 
) all this is possible, and that it proceeds from determin- 

he calls it living to the last. 
1 suspect that he was never in the apartment of a dying 
person, His pavegyrists boldly affirm, that nothing 
ever equalled this scene, except the death of Alceste 
in Euripides. I cannot judge of the merits of the com. 
parison ; but I have heard the Grecian bard commend. 
ed for iis attention to xetare ; and if that praise be 
just, the parallel must failin its most striéing point. 
1 would wish to have Rousseau’s description compar- 





ed with the gradual decay, ‘the natural struggles, the 
resigned composure, of Richardson's Clarissa, whose 
short interrupted exclamations speak to the heart; 





as well as other miscellaneous compositions. 


ah 


while Julia’s long declamations are studied, forced, 
and artificial. But to be unnatural is a eenial fault; 1 














have something stronger to suggest. 

ed as religious, and almost verging to fanati 

yet, instead of any death-bed devotions, she 

affirms that prayer is then improper. No Satisactory 
reason is given for this assertion, for all her ficulues 
are unimpaired ; she only tells us that, as she shall 
soon have noihing to do but with the Deity, she will 
dedicate the remnant of a life obsorbed by pain to the 
service of those whom he taught her to loye. Your | 
unsuspecting mind will naturally suppose from this, 
that she meant to devote it to the moral and religious | 
improvement of her family, to some pious instructions 
to the friend who was now to be their mother, or if 


| some eflorts to remove the incredulity of ber atheis*i- 


cal husband, whom she had just before declared-she 
would wilhngly convert at the expence of her life— 
Alas, my child! you know not the actions of sophist- 
ical virtue. Julia, who had neither leisure nor facul- 
tics to address the throne of mercy, enters ito a long 
recapitulation of her history ; in which, without any 
remorse tor her ofience, she mentions the inconvenien- 
cies which resulted from her guilty péssion, and de- 
clares, “* That Heaven directed her choice :” Heaven 
(1 repeat the term) directed her to volmtary seduct:on : 
and ** virtue kept possession of her svul” even after 
her connexion with St. Preux. You muy suppose that 
the tears of penitence had effaced her crime ; no such 
thing ; like the first Eloisa, she sometimes talks of 
shame, but never as if she felt contrition. You may 
conclude that her passion was now subdued; quite 
the reverse : this paragon of virtue, this chaste exem- 
plary, prudent wile, writes to her lover on her death- 
bed to tell him, ** That the love which she fancied ex- 
tinguished, now expands, supports her when her 
strength fails, and cheers her soul evenin death. This 
sentiment, she decl:. res, never sullied her innocence ; 
her virtue is unblemished, and her love hus left behind 
itno remorse. She glorics in her past conduct ; and 
she cies, happy to purchase at the expence of her life 
the privilege of loving him without a crime, and of 
tclling him so once more.” These are the enjoyments 
wiich the d,ing saint perfers to recommending her 
soul to heaven. 
** This woman is said to be a christian ; but, mark ! 
a christian described by the pen of an infidel, | need 
not revert to the story of her youthful life ; she speaks 
thus in her last moments; and she ntecus>gteatt, node 
anki sth ups Jaw with es Aidnee and triumph. Hier 
God, vou will observe, is a being wholly made ¢ 
benevolence, whom she cannot fear. St. Preux is, 
think, confessedly a deist. He is a compound of so- 
phism and extravagance ; and he too is most viciously 
virtuous. Wolmar, the husband, is a most exemplary 
atheist, virtuous, prudent, wise, moderate, wishing 
for conviction, yet unable to find it. Does the Deity 
usually estrange himself from such a character? Or 
rather, is not this description given with the most in- 
sidious design ? 

*©I will not trouble you with an examination of 
more of the nonentities that form the grotesque greupe ' 
of actors in this motley work. 1 do not wish to excite 
your curiosity to read it, but to guard you against be- 
ing prepossessed in its favor by the extravagant and 
ill-founded commendations of its admirers.” 


id | 
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For the Guardian. 
Dear Guardy, 
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Thy friend To4y Tunbut sendeth thee an extract of 
some conversation that passed a few days since be- 
tween him and his friend Grizze/e— ; 

And remaineth your’s, &c. 

“IT is easier to preach than to practice,” said my 
friend Grizzle, as we stood listening to the boisterous 
exclamations of an itinerant preacher. « True,” said 
I, «* the observations of every day are proots positive 
of this, and you are a present example of its truth.” 
‘I never preach,” said he, frowning. “ Come, come, 
friend Grizzle, | know the goodness of vour nature ; 
and although yon are constantly denouncing the prin- 
ciple of giving alms with an exterior as rigid as a fro- 
zen hearted yoiser, yet the charities you dispense every 
day convince me how little weight thy have on your . 
heart.”—«* D-=n it,” said he, *€ I never give” wesc 
At this moment a little girl of about twelve years old 
accosted us, and besought our charity. Poverty had 
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eiy handled her—her face bore convincing evidence 

» traces iemyet there was a’simple neatness in her 

patched up garments that convinced me she did 

belong to the common horde of beggars.....She said 

was anorphan, and told so piteous a tale of her 

foi tines....so artless and simple....that my heart bled 

ver—* Poor child,” said 1, ‘and hast thou borne 

his?” The tear stood trembling in her eye, her 

«6 guivered, anda heart-drawn sigh was her only an- 

eev...and f was an eloquent one. ‘Lhe language of 

ro could not have appealed more forcibly to my 

igs. I slipped my last shilling into her hand: «I 

it was more for thy s:ke,” said I, and turned to 

« sway adrop which had obtruded itself into a 

r of myeye. As I turned, I observed Grizzle 

“<p » quarter into the girl’s bonnet, which she held 

ssly in her huand—“ God bless you,” said she. 

‘( | bless you,” returned Grizzle, “ now we ure e- 

ind he wiped off with the back of his hand a tear 

: was coursing down his cheek. I perceived he 

jc pet intend I should notice his donation, and I ex- 

lniy d—** Is this all you give to a child of affliction, 

2 <§ What should I give ?” said he, * is not 

ssing of heaven more to give than your paltry 

cr? You know Ihzte this alms-giving. In do- 

yng it we ¢ ntail innumerable evils on society, encou- 

raye idleness and vice, and, if it is continued, we shall 

soon be infested with swarms of beggars as numerous 

as the locusts of Egypt”—* And this wzs the reason 

why you could give but a single quarter !” said L— 

« Ah, it is easier to preach than to practice.”—Griz- 

zie was silent, and, enjoying his confusion at being de- 

tected in the exercise of a benevolent action, our con- 
versation ended. 





~ BIOGRAPHICAL ANECDOTES. 








No. XXIL. 
VOLTAIRE. 

AN indifferent poet she wed Voltaire an ode he had 
eomposed ** To Posterity,” and which was indifferent- 
ly done—** My good friend, (said Voltaire) I fear your 
letter will never go according to its direction.” 

\t another ime Vcitaire coming out of a play-house 

Paris, m Vey sh-humor, (where a tragedy of his 

. that eventgr been dammed) met jj: rag’, the-ceb- 

‘ed wuthdor “of the Metromans, Pern, and con- 

ptuously addressing him, Said, - And what, Sir, 

you think of My+wagedy ?”—« Thay will not tell 
you,” replied Perin, ‘but if you will pexit me I will 
tell you what you think of it”’—“ Why,” saq Voltaire, 
« what do I think of it then ?”?—“ Why,” plied the 
wit, you wish that 7 had written it.” 

Dr. GOLDSMITH. 

The Doctor was extremely credulous, whichyfien 
subjected him to imposition from the snowing ones_ 
One evening coming into the Club Room at the Gloig 
Ta¥ern, in London, much fatigued from a shooting, 
partys he ordered some mutton chops for supper.— 
Certain wags in the room finding he had eat no dinner, 
and. knowing their man, wanted to play some tricks 
with Bim, and the moment the chops appeared, turn- 
ed up their noses and drew off their chairs from the 
table. Goldsmith alarmed at this, enquired whether 
any thing wus the matter with the chops? They at 
first evaded answering the question, but, being ear- 
nestly pressed by him, they one and all declared the 
mutton to stink, and wondered how the waiter curst 
serve him so. This was enough for Goldsmith—he 
violently rang the bell for the waiter, and having abus- 
ed him, insisted that he should sit down and eat the 
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ao ** Allicant, 27th of March, 1808. 

** On the 18th inst. at nine in the cvenmg, an order 
arrived trom the Generalissimo the Prince of Peace, 
to the Spanisi and Waloon guards and other troops 
Sltationed round or doing garrison service in Madniia, 
to march without delay to Aranjuez, where they ar- 
rived the next morning to the number of 1U,u0U. A 
novelty ot such a nature and at such a ume, induced a 
multitude of people to follow them, amongt wiuch a 
report was diligently circulated that ther Majesties 
and the Prince of Peace intended to reure to Gibraltar, 
und trom thence to America, 43 had been done by the 
Portuguese royal family—Impressed with this idea, 
the mob collected in the grand square before the pal- 
ace, about 10 o'clock in the evemng, crying, long Live 
the king, and kill the traitor /—Cuabellero, the first sec- 
retary of state, immediately proceeded to the royal a- 
partments, where he tound the King «nd Queen to- 
gether much alarmed ; while he was attempting to 
culm their apprehensions, the Prince of Peace entered 
with apparent consternation, abd entreated their Ma- 
jesties to disguise themselves immmediately 2nd escape, 
us the people medituted mischief against them. ‘ihe 
secretary assured them it Was false ; thut they ex- 
pressed the greatest love and Je@yalty for his Majesty’s 
person, ind only sought revenge ona traitor. And 
who is he ? cried the Prince of Pesce. You, said Ca- 
bellero. The former drew 43 sword, and attempted 
to stub him ; but the King interfering, the latter had 
time to retiré, and take with Imm the Prince of Aus- 
turias, to beg protection of the guards de corps.—The 
20th Cuarxtes 1Vth ABDICATED THE THRONE to 
his son the Prince of Austurivs, wHo 1s Now PKO- 
CLAIMED AS FEKDINAND THE VIIth. 

** Thus a complete revolution has taken place, with 
the loss of a few lives, when from the known sangui- 
nary dispositions of the Spaniards, rivers of blood 
might have been expected to be shed.” 





It was reported in London oi: the 7th of April, with 
more confidence than the general fear would allow it 
to merit, that the Americar ge ernment has offered 
its mediation between England and France » and that 
Mr. Nourse, who has arrived at L’Qrient in the Osage, 
is the bearer of a proposabtg + me eiiget, Tt was ad- 
ded, that Mr. Naure cL aS wich Repaicles & 
My. Pinckney ; but that he waits at L’Orient until he 
hears from our Minister at Psris Row this oler of me 
diation has been received.— Mer. Ade. ~ 

The proceedings on the trial of Commodore Barron 
have been published. ‘The senience of the court goes 


to disqualify him from holding any military commission | 


for the term of five years. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We are under the necessity of declining the inser- 
tion of the communication of *¢ Lavra Bicherstaff.”"— 
\‘We apprehend that Laura’s clam to consanguinity 
Ges not approach nearer than t!ird or fourth cousin 
to tie illustrious family of the Birterstaffs. 
Sons poetical lines addressed * Zo Simplicity” are 


ive . “2 » : sey “ff ha 
Meeivea The writer can have hem inserted if he 
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JUST RECEIVED, 
AT THE BOOK-STORE OF 
VAN BENTHUYSEN-& WOOD, 
About Live Hundred Volumes oj sooks, 
Which are offered for sale at a discount of 15 


to 20 per cent. 

The following works are amongst the asssortment - 
RilISH CLASSICS, 39 vois. (with plates) Sa- 
cred do. 10 vols. (plates) Hume’s England, 8 vols. 

Adolphus’ do. 3 vols, Hume’s Essays, 2 vols. Robert- 
son’s Charles V. 3 vols. Chatterton’s Works, 3 vols. 
Sterne’s do. 8 vols. Thomson’s do. 2 vols. Cowper’s 
do. 2 vols. Young’s do. 4 vols, Gray’s do. Pursuits of 
Literature, Johnson’s Lives, 4 vols. Ferguson’s Lec- 
tures, 2 vols. Goldsmith’s Greece, 2 vols. Godwin’s 
Political Justice, 2 vols. Rollin’s Belles Lettres, 4 
vols. Monthly Register, 3 vols. Moore’s Travels, 4 
vols. Spectator, 8 vols. Lavator, &c. &.—most of the 
above works are elegantly bound in ca'f and guilt. 


*.*" A few TICKETS in the Lottery now 
drawing, (warranted undrawn) for sale. 
EDUCATION. 


HE subscriber respectfully ifforms the citizens 

of Albany in general, and his employers in partic- 

nisr, that he proposes to open a School on Monday the 

2d of May next, at his Room, No. 54, Hudgon-street, 

where he will teach Spelling, Reading, Writing, (by 

Dean’s system) Arithmetic, English Grammar, Punctu- 

ation, Composition, Geography, Book-Keeping, Men- 
suration, Geometry, and Surveying. 

Also, in an adjoming room, and under his direction, 

a young Lady, willteach the Alphabet, Spelling, Read- 
ing, plain and ornamental Needle Work, &e. Partic- 
ular attention will be paid to the behavior of the Schol. 
ars ; and employers may rest assured, that no exertion 
on the part of the Teachers shall be wanting to facili- 
tate the improvement of their pupils, 

‘ JESSE EVERETT. 
Albany, April 25, 1808. 
N. B. The co-parinership of Coats and Everett ex/ 

pires on the 30th inst. by limitation. 
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Seiect LHTWWing S700. 
L. LEME’ 

URPOSES to recommence the instruction 

of a select number in the art of Drawina. 

Those Ladies and Gentlemen who wish to em- 
ploy him are requested to apply early,as he «oes 
not intend the number of his scholars shall ex- 
€ced twelve. 

Communications for him left at Mr. T. P. 
Jones’ Room will be duly attended to. 

Albany, April 16, 1808. 


NEW HAT STORE. 
RICHARD VAN KLEECK, 











wir Count Stanberg often visited Julia. He had 

' the felicity to be much in the good gracesot the 

t ladies, and had long paid his principal attention 

D vb to Berndorf’s young wife, but hitherto to no 
oD 


chops himself. The waiter, by this time seeing thro? ROW past 
the fun, with seeming reluctance complied. , puwer to forget 
peased the Doctor’s mighty wrath, wohger retain any thing 
mane man, he ordered “ a dravof it, I here send you back 


a waiter, who might oth 


C0us ¢ a) 2 ; ° 
us a mes} .. Festoration of mine. 





THE 





“and expect also from your gene- 


“ AmeLia MILDAU. 


ie 3. Inclosed is a letter formerly received 


Ag your present wife. 





I consider.it now as 


auch the same with one of your own.” 


By an, ' ‘This tatal epistle had been sent to Amelia 
from¢ while Berndorf was at dinner with her riyal, 


recy 





purpose ; now however she seemed to invite 
his advances. Berndorf, however much he was 
persuaded that his wife alone was the ciuse of 
his misery, still continued to love her wiih af- 
fecti 
no pe his penetrating eye ; and his fears 
on ubject increased into suspicion. With 
the most affectionaic tenderness he remonstrat- 
ed with his Ju!a, and she was still reasonable 
enough to giv: car to hima. 

When he had ended, the artful woman, who 
was able to do any thing but live economically, 
threw her arn:s robud his neck with equal ten- 
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d fidelity. The Count’s intentions cid. 
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NGadfs KROL RI-STE FES c suspiclous ; their 
bonds came in upow him daily, and he had the 
prospect before him of an immediate arrest, 
which would be followed with the Joss of his 
office. 

He was now sunk intothatinsensibility which 
extreme distress at lust brings to our relief, und 
was sitiing alone in his chamber; his wife had 
retired to her closet, under the pretence of a 
severe head-ache ;—the coor was hastily open« 
ed by Weller, the last iiend that Berndorf had 
left == Fly,” c ied he, “ ‘mmeuiate'y ; if you 
delay but two hours you wiil Le ia custody: J 
saw the warrant for that purposé m the hands 
of Erlach! Fly, I beseech you: here in this 
purse is all the money 1 can spare; tuice it, and 
do the Lest you can.” 

Berndori stood jong as ii he had been pe+ri- 
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POET RY. 
- oe — 

MICHAEL BRUCE. 
THE scoT¢CH BARD. 
For my own part, I never pass the place (a little 
’ hamlet, skirted with 2 circle of old ash trees, «bout 
three miles on this side of Kinross) where Michael 
Bruce resided ; I never look on this dwelling—A stnall 
thatched house, distinguished from the cottagesof the 
other inhabitants only by asashed window at the end, 
instead of a Juttice. fringed with a honey-suchle plant, 
which the poor youth had trained around it,—I never 
find myselt in that spot 


looking on 
suckic has now almost 
moment I picture out a figure for the te 
1 wish, and mv heart swells while I 
i that I were a great man, to 

him there, and bidding him 


rrv my readers thither; but, 
















































































but I stop my horse involun- 
the w nidow, which the honey- 
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tarity ; ana 
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do 





the mansion : 





SO, thal he were alive, ar 
have the luxury of visi 

he happy. I cannot c: 
thet they may share some of my feelings, I will pre- 


sentthem with an extra 



































+t from the last poem in his 
hite volume before which, from its subject, and 
the manner in which itis written, cannot fail of touch- 
img the heart of every one who reads it 
man of genius, in adeep consumpucn, : t th 
twenty-one, feeling himself every moment going fastes 
to decline, is an object sufficiently mteresting ; Dut 
“2 7 . se” . ok ? 
-e must every feeling be heightened, 
sess d so much 








me, 






































how much mo 

when we know that this person p 

dignity and compesure of mind, as not or ly to contem- 
~ plate his approaching fate, but even to write a poem 
on the subject ! 








THE POEM. 


NOW Spring returns, but not to me returns 
The vernal jovs my better vears have known ; 
Dim in my breast lite’s dying tay 
vs of life, with health are flown. 


And all the } 
“s ; Ok Soe $92. 
Starting ana shiv ring im th in 
| Mescre and pale, the ghost of what I was ; 
Reneath some blasted tree I lie reclin’d, 
And count the silent moments as they pass. 
ose unstaving sp..a 
at ay - moments WV Mi tay £ S} . 
No art can sw), Cw ot Vieir Course arrest ; 
Whose fiight shall shortly count me with the dead, 
And lay me down in peace with them that rest. 


er my ‘ns. 


ay 


“onstant wind, 


Oft mernins dresms presage approaching fate ; 
And morning dreams, as poets tell, are true ; 

f.ed by pale ghosts I enter death’s dark gate, 

. And bid the realms of light and life adieu ! 

I hear the helpless wail, the shriek of woe ; 
I see the muddy wave, the dreary shore, 

The sluggish streams, that slowly creep below, 
Which mortals visit, and return no more. 

Farewell ye blooming fields ! ye cheerful plains ; 
Enough for me the church-yard’s lonely mound, 

Where melancholy with still silence reigns, 


And the rank grass waves o’er the cheerless ground. 


+ ‘6 e ‘ 
There lét me wander at the close of eve, 

When sleep sits de wy on the lab’rer’s eyes ; 
The world, and all its busy follies leave, 
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in the dream of the ' 
rentie tenant of | 


A young 


q 
age of 





Che Guardian. | 





At forty-two his eye grave wisdom wears, 

And the dark future dims him o’er with cares ; 

On to the nine-and-forticth toils increase, 

And busy hopes and fears disturb his peace. 

At fifty-six cool reason reigns entire, 

Then life burns steady and with temp’rate fire : 

But sixty-three unbends the body’s strength 

Ere the unwearied mind has rumher length ; 

And when from seventy, age surveys her last, 

Tir’d, she stops short....and wishes all were past. 
————e 3S - 
COWPER. 

THE predominant genius of a man may, in 
most cases be traced to some early incident in 
his life. Cowper, it seems, was, from his child- 
hood, devoted to meditation and seclusion, and 
endued with antipathy to every noisy concourse 
or merely lucrative pursuit. 

This temper was strengthened by an attach- 
ment between him and the daughteref a neigh- 
boring family. The usual objections on the 
score of birth and fortune, did not exist in this 
case ; and neither family was averse to this 
connexion. It was necessary, in the opinion of 
Cowper’s father, thet the union should be post- 
poned till the young man had established him- 
self in some gainful and honorable profession. 


and placed at the Temple. To this faneof sub- 


tlety and science, all his rural disposition ac- | 


companied him. The cultivation of literature 
and poetry ravished his attention away from the 


Cokes and Carthewsof his library; andh s hours | 


were spent in composing tender ditties for his 
mistress, instead of transcribing into his com- 


mon-place book femurrers and narrations of | 


the law. 

His father, whose heart was set upon seeing 
his son Will cnr fay adorned with the iewing 
and Weli-powderea” honors of chancetler wa: 


aft 


extremely dispicased at this infatuation and su- | 


pineness. 
waken in his heart a more profitable ambition. 
—At length he fancied that he discovered the 
source of all these unhappy propensities, in the 
affection which William had so assiduously fos- 
tered with a couniry maid. He resolved, there- 
fore, to put an end to his hopes ; and, by studi- 
ed incivilities to the lady’s family, excited their 
resentment so fat, that the girl was prohibited 
all further intercourse. 

Disobedicnce to this mandate produced tt 
usual stretches | parental tyranny. TheAc- 
tim was restricted in her walks and visits/and, 
finally, imprisondd in her chamber.—‘[ae gen- 
+1 lt ¥ UL wne~S oy Gp BR , “rief 

s of 
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| a syllable against my honor.” 
- +? . , uv 4 , ono! . 
For this purpose the youth was sentto London, | _ ° 5 ° 


He tried various expedients to a- | 


A 








las, was playingat trictrac, with a very intimate 
friend, here in this very coffee-house, amidst a 
circle of French officers who were looking on. 
Some dispute arising about a cast of the dice, 
Douglas said, in a gay thoughtless manner— 
“Oh! what a story!” A murmur arose a- 
mong the bye-standers: and his antagonist feel- 
ing the affront, as if the lie had been given him, 
in.the violence of his passion, snatched up the 
tables, and hit Douglasa blowon the head. The 
instant he had done it, the idea of his impru- 
dence, and its probable consequences to him- 
self and his friend, rushed upon his mind: he 
sat stupified with shame and remerse, his eyes 
rivited on the ground, regardless of what the 
other’s resentment might prompt him to act. 
Douglas, after a short pause, turned round to 
the spectators: “ You think,” said he “ that } 
am now ready to cut the throat of that unfortu. 
nate young man ;- but I know that, at this mo. 
ment, he feels anguish a thousand time more 
keen tham-any my sword could inflict—I will 
embrace him—thus—and try to reconcile him 
to himself ;—but I will cut the throat of that 
| man among you who shall dare to breathe a 
“ Bravo! Bra. 
vo !” cried an old Chevalier de St. Louis, who 
| stood immediately behind him :—The senti- 
nent of lb rance overcome its habit, and “ Bra- 
vo! bravo ” echoed from every corner of the 
room. WVho would not have cried bravo !— 
| Would not you, Sir? “ Doubtless.” “ On oth- 
| er Occasions, then, be governed by the same 
| principic.”—“* Why to be sure, it were often 
| better not to fight....if one had bw the courage 
| not to ight.” 
<a 
e.. SCRAPIANA. 
— Quin bene Oty dity 1 a coulte-house, sow aL 
| young beau en¢fy In an elegant negligee dress, 
| quite languid ith the heat of the day. * Wait- 
| © er,” said tl¢ coxcomb, in an affected faint voice, 
| * waiter, etch me a dish of coffee, wedkeas wa- 
‘ter, apf cool asa zephyr!’ Quin, in @¥oice 
| of thyer, immediately vociferated, * Waiter, 
‘brj4e mea-dish of coffee, hot as h...ll, and 
‘sfong as d......m.....0 2? The beau, starting, 
Achmed, * Waiter, pray what is that gentle- 
man’s name ?’ Quin, in the same rene: 
tone, exclaimed, * Waiter, pray what is that /a- 
‘ dy’s name ?” 
i. ee 
When Woodward first played Sir John Brute, 
Garrick was induced, from curiosity, or perhaps 
jealousy, tobe present. A few days after, when 
they met, Woodward asked Garrick how he 
liked him in the part, adding, “I think I struck 
out some beaties in it.” I think (said Gar- 
rick) that you siruck out all the beauties in it.” 
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INK.—¥FOR MARKING LINEN. 
~varranted to be of the best qual- 
» Office of the Guardian, 

“n or single. 
RL NATIONAL 
VENSON, 











